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fixed on good and finding it, seek it where he will, nowhere except in the 
things of the spirit. 

This hypothesis, Professor Jones says, is at least worthy of being 
tried. For nations and for individuals it can only mean good. " I can 
form no higher wish for you as a nation," he says to his hearers, " than 
that it may be your destiny to try this faith by actual experience " ; and 
for himself he concludes : " Nothing would I so willingly or gratefully 
make my inheritance forever as the example of those who have made its 
light the guide of their faltering footsteps." 

Archibald B. D. Alexander. 
Langbank, Scotland. 

The Idea of the Soul. A. E. Crawley. London : A. and C. Black. 1909. 

Pp. viii + 307. 

Beaders of Mr. Crawley's previous books, " The Mystic Rose " and 
" The Tree of Life " — the latter a somewhat amusing attempt to justify 
(Anglican?) Christianity by an appeal to anthropology — will know what 
to expect in this present volume. They will find much new matter on a 
deeply interesting theme, many fresh observations, and abundant material 
for cogitation and discussion. But their gratitude for the author's inde- 
pendence and originality will be tempered with regret at his constitutional 
inability to set forth his ideas in simple and connected fashion. Mr. 
Crawley's statements are dogmatic to an extreme; he appears to carry 
always a scientific chip on his shoulder. He moves from one topic to 
another with such rapidity that the reader grows breathless in pursuit of 
the fleeting thought. The whole discussion has a vagueness and gener- 
ality which, one fears, must have been borrowed from its subject-matter. 

Mr. Crawley begins with Tylor's theory of animism as set forth in the 
classical " Primitive Culture." He acknowledges the value of that work 
as a starting-point for further inquiry, but thinks that Tylor was more 
concerned with the place of animism in the evolution of culture than with 
its origin as a philosophical conception. In Tylor's explanation " there 
is no psychological precision — the fact being that his explanation was 
completed before the development of experimental psychology" (pp. 3-4). 

As a general criticism, Mr. Crawley argues that Tylor, and one may 
add Spencer and his followers, over-estimated the importance of certain 
mental states as direct or indirect sources of animism. The " trance " 
is pathological. " Visions," or hallucinations of sight, are pathological. 
" It is illegitimate to base a universal phenomenon on abnormal facts " 
(p. 13). Epilepsy, hysteria, delirium, and mania, if they might substan- 
tiate notions already existing of the separable soul, have themselves noth- 
ing to do with the origin of the soul-idea. 

We come next to dreams. Mr. Crawley asks whether inferences from 
and about dreams are really sufficient to originate the idea of the soul. 
He considers the dream-theory "psychologically impossible" (p. 15). 
Figures seen in dreams are not " phantoms " ; to the savage they are more 
real, sometimes even larger, than what is seen when awake. Yet the idea 
of the soul in all its stages is that of " an ethereal, rarefied, and often 
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miniature entity," inferior to the body in the qualities of solidity and 
extension. Dreams might corroborate such a notion; they could not give 
it birth. 

Lastly we have the question, What causes sleep and death ? According 
to Tylor, the savage answers, the " life " of the man, a thing separable 
from the body, and able to go away and leave it insensible or dead. 
According to Crawley the " life " notion is a late abstraction of primitive 
thought. The contrast between waking and sleeping did not impress the 
naive mind of the savage. Primitive perception, again, noticed a differ- 
ence between the sight of a living body and a dead, but did not proceed 
to explain it by supposing that its " life " had now left it forever. Indeed, 
the savage mourner treats his dead, for a time, as being still alive, just 
as the civilized mourner will refuse to believe that the loved one has 
really departed. And inference, when it does come, will not lead at once 
to the idea of a vital principle, thus emphasized by contrast. Concepts 
like " life," " force," " energy," are not abstracted by early thought from 
the things in which they appear. 

So much for Mr. Crawley's critique of the anthropological theory of 
animism. That magnificent generalization is meeting some heavy 
assaults these days : frontal attacks like Crawley's directed against its 
psychological validity, side attacks like Lang's with his doctrine of " high 
gods " who never were souls at all ; attacks in the rear like Marett's theory 
of " pre-animistic religion." Meanwhile the animists stand by their 
guns and await only the publication of Professor Tylor's Gifford lectures 
to leave their intrenchments and rise and smite their foes. 

Mr. Crawley by no means confines himself to negative criticism. He 
has a very positive theory of his own. The idea of the soul is an " intel- 
lectual product " (p. 23) to be studied in savage languages rather than in 
primitive worship and ritual. It is the outcome of " elementary mental 
processes " (p. 25) in the lowest stage of intellectual evolution we can 
infer. Memory-images, chiefly visual in character, the stored results of 
his acts of perception, are what first gave man his notion of the soul of a 
thing. Thus the soul is neither a phantom nor a double; nor an illusion, 
since it is not mistaken for the reality; nor a shadow, since it has three- 
dimensional volume, form, feature, and color ; it is not a ghost. " Spiritual 
existence is mental existence; the world of spirits is the mental world. 
Everything that can through perception lay the foundation of a memory- 
image can claim the possession of a soul, an existence in the spiritual 
world here and hereafter" (p. 78). 

Having advanced this explanation of the origin of the soul, Mr. 
Crawley devotes a lengthy and valuable chapter to Pre-scientific Psychol- 
ogies. In this he sets forth with some approach to completeness the doc- 
trine of the soul in certain great ethnological areas such as Australia, 
Polynesia and Melanesia, Africa and America. Whatever be the value of 
the author's psychological disquisitions, this collection of evidence based 
on the latest and best authorities in English, German, and Dutch, is a 
distinct addition to the scanty literature of the subject. 

The remainder of the book deals with such attributes of the soul as its 
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size, substance, and separability, its power of embodiment and transmigra- 
tion, the notion of plurality of souls, the soul as a guardian-spirit, and so 
on. The author explains these and allied features on the basis of his 
theory that the soul-idea is the mental duplicate of reality. This sup- 
plies him with a broad generalization which he does not hesitate to apply 
to all spiritual philosophies from the rude imaginings of the savage to the 
latest and most advanced speculations on the absolute. At this point we 
may leave him to the consideration of the metaphysicians. 

Hutton Webster. 
Univebsity of Nebbaska. 
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